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Castle of the Seben € 


—— ae 


== = 


1. Triumptal Arch of Constantine. 
#: First Tower of the Pentagon. 

-& First Marble Tower. 

4. Secona Marble Tower. 


6. Angle of the Pentagon with the fallen Tower. 
6. Double Tower. 


“Tue celebrity of the Seven Towers in 
oan countries, though strongly sa- 
g of romance, is no joke—it being 
prison where the Tutks confine the 
midisters and ambassadors of the powers 
‘with whom they are at war. At the pre- 
tent moment this engraving will doubt- 
less be acceptable to our readers ; especially 
to such of our City friends as have recently 
induced to speculate on the heads of 
ambassadors of the allied powers ; and a 
few days since it might have served as a 
scale for their wagering the “ price of 


With the early account of this castle 
we shall be brief. It is cited in the his- 
tory of the lower empire from the sixth 
century of the Christian era, as a point 
“which served for the defence of Constan- 
tinople. The embrasures of some of its 
towers, as well as of the towers that flank 
theram of the town from the southern 

of the castle to'the sea, blackened 


‘a8 1s supposed by the ar ir announce 


VoL. x. 


7. Dedecuagonol lower. 

8. Square Tower of entrance to the Prison. 

9. Round Tower falling to decay. 

10. House of the Aga, &c. 

11. Garden of the Aga‘s Honse, 

12. Cemetery of the Martyrs. 
that it was the principa) bulwark of the 
city on the side of the Propontis, in the 
latter times of the empire. In 1453, 
Mahomet II., after an obstinate siege, 
gained possession of Constantinople and 
the Castle of the Seven Towers, fear open- 
ing to him one of the gates of the latter. 

e Turks relate that 12,000 men perished 

in this siege ; and the marks of the ra- 
vages of the artillery are still visible, for, 
as usual, the conqueror did not concern 
himself about repairs. Since that time 
the place has been the arena of many re- 
markable events, among which was the 
tragical murder of the caliph Osman the 
Second. This has been fallowed up by 
many bloody executions; and at every 
turn gloomy sentiments, and the proud 
names of Turks and Greek princes, in- 
scribed on the walls, speak the sad fate of 
those by whose hands they were traced. 
‘Towers filled with irons, chains, ancient 
arms, tombs, ruins, dungeons,'cold and 
silent vaults, a pit a 
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the funeral cry of owls and: of vultures, 
mingled with the roar of the waves— such 
are the objects and: sounds with which 
the eye and ear are ee be these 
dreary abodes, according to ‘onque- 
ville. the traveller, who sake from ex- 
perience—within the walls. All this is 
a sorry picture for the 
«« __ Gentlemen of Engiand, 
Who live at home at ease.” 

But the state purposes to which the 
Seven Towers, are appropriated boast of 
comparative comfort, “ the prisoners de- 
tained here being distinguished from all 
other ets of war by an allowance for 
the table which is assigned them by the 
sultan, and by the appellation of mouzafirs, 
or h It may, indeed,”’ continues 
our traveller, ‘ be considered asa great 
favour to be reg: thig light, re 

their situgtion with thas of others, 
who fall into captivity the Turks.” 
imperial fesirés, and gresoed. by sh 
ial: fort iy an 
aga with e guard and a band ef music, 
Indeed, wa suppose it a sort of lock-up 
house prepasatory: to more ; con- 
finement ; and its qovmonshit 5 peace 
able and honourable post. urks 
who compose the garrison of the Seven 
Towers have, in the first place, the advgn- 
of being esteemed, S$ of & Cem 
tain distinction in their quarter; and, 
secondly, they are exempted from going 
ict war, to which every Musselman ia 
fe : 

This castle stands at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Propontis, or Sea of Mar- 
mara ; it is a tolerably regular pentagon, 
four out of the five angles of which are 
flanked by towers; the fifth angle had 
also a tower, but it exists no longer. Its 
ars 1 front is towards the west, and 

as, besides the tower at one of the angles, 
two others, which stand on each side the 
ancient triumphal arch of Constantine. 
The gate of entrance to the Seven Towers 
on the side of the town is tothe east, in 
asmall square. The longest side of the 
pentagon is that in which Constantine's 
arch is included ; while towers existed at 
all the angles, this side presented a front 
of four towers ; but it has now only three. 
The first marble tower is an enormous 
mass, between eighty and ninety feet high. 

The triumphal arch of Constantine, 
which occupies the centre between the two 
marble towers, conducts to the golden 
gate in the exterior enclosure of the castle. 
The arch was more than ninety feet in 
height; but it hag been so much injured 
by artillery, that no idea can now be 

* Probably on the pian of the lord mayor's 


household. table. Well, Swift is right in sup- 
posing the great art of life to be that of hoaxing. 


formed ef its ornaments. In the second 
marble tower is the Cave of Blood: the 
first door by which it is entered is of 
wood ; this opens into a corridor of twelve 
feet long by four feet wide, having at the 
end two iron steps ascending to an iron 
door, and this leads into a semicircular 
gallery; at its furthest extremity ‘is a 
second iron door, which completes the 
gallery, and ten feet further an immense 
massive door enclosing the dungeon. In 


the midst of erecrees is a wel 
the mouth Ch with i 


executed in the dungeon are in 
it. In the same tower with thig dungeon 


higher than the ramparty, the eye may be 
tified with @ view 0 fcaeating 


th h = or 
ose whom 
eS 5 bal ee foser 


apartments,. 
The enclosure of the Seven: 
ig inhabi i 
families ‘hey alsoiuclong tothe guard o 
ey 
The air of the Seven Towern is in ge- 
neral and 


damp. : 
Onr engraving, aided by the subjoined 
references, will, however, enable our 
ers to form an accurate idea of the tope- 
phy of the Seven Towers. It is copied 
om the Travels of M. Ponqueville, who 
devotes a chapter-of his quarto volume to 
a minute description of towers, gardens, 
and fortresses. Nothing can exceed the 
horror with which his catalogue of their 
miseries is calculated to impress 
reader 3 indeed, they fall but.little short 
of some of the highly-wrought fictions of 
barbarous romance, 





Astronomical @ceurrences 
FOR DECEMBER, 182. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Tue sun enters the cardinal and tropical 
sign Capricorn on the 22nd, attaining his 
greatest austral declination at Lh. Sim. 
afternoon. 

The moon igs.in gms on the 3rd; 
in apogee on the 6th, and in conjunction 
and perigee on the 18th. ; 

Mercury is in perihelion on the lst, be- 
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comes Stationary on the 9th, and reaches 
his greatest elongation on the 19th, when 
he may be seen before sunrise, as well as 
a few preceding and succeeding mornings; 
he rises on the abovementioned day at 
Gh. 8m. 

Venus is in aphelio on the 18th, and in 
conjunction with the planet Herschel on 
the 28th at 9h. evening ; she sets on the 
Ist at 4h. 43 m., and on the 3let at 5} b. 
evening. 

Mars rises on the Ist at 3h. 14m., and 
on the 31st at 2h. 46 m. morning. 

Jupiter rises on the Ist at 4h. 39m. 
and on the 31st at 3h. morning; he has 
now receded tar enough from t! 


render the eclipses of his neatest moon 
visible ; the first immersion will take 
on the 3rd at 6h. 39m, 48. morn- 
3 the next on the 19th at 4h. 54m. 
42s. morning, and the last on the 26th 
at Gh. 48m. 14s. morning, those being 
the only ones that happen during the 
month, 


Saturn who commenced -retrogtading 
on the 2nd, last month, in 20deg. 18m. 
of Cancer, will on the 31st have reached 
17 deg. 26 m. of the same , and will 
be found a few degrees below the star 
Pollux in the constellation Gemini, rising 
on the Ist at 6h. 49m., and on the 3st 
at 4b. 27 m. evening. 

Herschel culminates on the Ist at 3h. 
23m., and on the 31st at 1h. 17m. 

.Fomathaut in Pisces, a star of the first 
magnitude, and very much resembling 
the planet Saturn, (except that its light 
is not so steady,) will be observed only a 
few degrees above the horizon in the south 
west, coming to the meridian at 6h. 19 m. 
evening; Markal in the wing of Pegasus, 
the flying horse at 6h. 26m. Alpherais 
and Mirach, the former in the head, and 
the latter in the girdle, of Andromeda at 
7h. 31m. and 8h. 31m. Menkar in the 
jaw of Cetus the whale at 10h. 24m. ; 
the four preceding are of the second mag- 
nitude, The Pleiades south at 11h. 
8m., and Aldebaran in Taurus, generally 
called the Bull’s Eye, a brilliant star of 
the first magnitude at 11h. 56m.; the 
upper or northern portion of the constel- 
lation Orion at 12}h., and the lower or 
outhern part at 1h. morning. 

These remarks cannot be better con- 
cluded, than by calling the atiention of 

readers of the M1rRor to the unert- 
ing regularity of the motion of the hea- 
venly Though their magnitude 
is so immense, the certainty and correct- 
ness of their movements during thousands 
of ‘years, is far more exact than that of 
the best chronometer ever made, even 
during a single vear: how great, then, 
must be the — of him who does 

2B2 


sun to. 
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not beliold in them the Almighty ruler of 
all things; and how great the folly of 
him, who says in his heart, and evinces by 
his conduct that he believes there is no 
God. And let him who denies. what 
he cannot comprehend, be addressed in 
the impressive language of holy writ, 
‘¢ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
the Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
season ? or canst thou guide Arcturus 
with his Sons ?” 


14th November, 1827. Pascue. 





COLD WINTER IS COMING. 
(For the Mirror.) ~ 
Coup Winter is coming—take care of your toes 
Gay Zephyr has folded his fan ; 
His lances are couch’d in the ice-wind that blows, 
So mail up as warm as you can. 


Cold Winter is coming—be’s ready to start 
From his home on the mountains afar ; 
He is shrunken and pale—he looks froze te the 


heart, 
And snow-wreaths embellish bis car. 


Cold Winter is coming—Hark ! did yé not hear 
The blast which his herald has blown ? 

The children of Nature all trembled in fear, 
For to them is his power made known. 


Cold Winter is coming—there hreathes not a 
flower, 
Thouzh sometimes the day may pass fair! 
The soft lute is removed from the lady's lorn 
bower, 
Lest it coldly be touched by the air. 


Cold Winter is coming—all stript are the groves, 
The passage-bird hastens away ; 
To the lovely blue South, like the tourist; he 
roves, 
And returns like the sunshine in May. 


Cold Winter is coming—he'll breathe on the 
stream— 
And the bane of his petrific breath 
Will seal up the waters ; till, in the moon-Lbeam, 
They lie stirless, as slumber or death! 


Cold Winter is coming, and soon shal! we sce 
On the panes, by that genius Jack Frost, 
Fine drawings of mountain, stream, tower, an 
tree— 
Framed and glazed too, without any cost. 


Cold Winter is coming—ye delicate fair, 
Take care when your hyson you sip ;— 
Drink it quick, and don't talk, Jest he come un-* 
aware, 
And turn it to ice on your lip. 


Cold Winter is coming—I charge you again— 
Muffle warm—of the ty rant beware— 

He’s so brave, that to strike the young hero he's 

fain— 

He's so cold he'll not favour the fair. 

Cold Winter is coming—I've said so before— 
It seems I’ve not much else to say ; 

Yes, Winter is coming, and God help the poor! 
I wish it was going away, 


Nov. Sth, 1827. €. Cote. 
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NAUTICAL PHRASES. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Si1n,—The annexed Definition of Nauti- 
cal Names, &c. will not, I dare say, to 
most of your readers, be ——s 


The Starboard is the right side of the 
ship, as the /ar-board is the left. 

The Parrel is a movable band-rope, 
used to fasten the yard to its respective 
mast. 

Backstays are long ropes, reaching from 
the right and left sides of the vessel to the 
mast heads. 

Travellers are slight iron rings, encir- 
cling the backstays, and are used for 
hoisting the top-gallant yards, and con- 
fining them to the backstays. 

Rolling-tackle is a number of pulleys, 
engaged to confine the yard to the weather 
aes of the mast; this tackle is much 
used in a rough sea. 

Booms are masts or yards, lying on 
board in reserve. 

The Courses are the mainsail, foresail, 
and the mizen. 

The Staysail is of a triangular form, 
running upon the fore-topmast-stay, just 
above the bowsprit. 

Reef-tackles are ropes employed in the 
operation of reefing, &c. 

Clue-lines are used to truss up the 
clues, or to lower the corners of the 
largest sails. 

The Brake is the handle of the pump, 
by which it is worked. 

Bowlines are ropes for keeping the 
windward edge of the sail steady. 

The Wells are places in the ship’s 
hold for the pumps, &c. 

Earings are small lines, by which the 
uppermost corners of the largest sails are 
secured to the yard-arms. 

Reefs are spaces by which the princi- 
pu sails are reduced when the wind is too 

igh, and enlarged again when its force 
abates. 

Topsails are long and square, of the 
second degree in magnitude in all great 
ships. 

Haliards are single ropes, by which 
the sails are hoisted up and lowered at 
pleasure 

Tally is the operation of hauling aft 
the sheets, or drawing them in the di- 
rection of the ship’s stern. 

Towing is the operation of drawing a 
a vessel forward by means of long lines, 
&e. 

Timoneer, from the French timonnier, 
is a name given, on particular cccasions, 
to the steersman of a ship. 

Bars are large masses of sand or earth, 


formed by the surge of the sea; they are 
mostly found at the entrances of great 
rivers or havens, and often render naviga- 
tion extremely dangerous. 

The Ox-Eye, 90 called by seamen, is 
a remarkable appearance in the heavens, 
resembling a small lurid speck, and al. 
ways precedes two particular storms, 
known only between the tropics. 

Aszimuth-Compass is an instrument 


employed for ascertaining the sun’s mag-. 


netical azimuth. 

Studding-Sails are long and narrow, 
and are used only in fine weather, on the 
outside of the large square sails. 

Stay-Sails have three corners, and are. 
hoisted up on the stays when the wind 
crosses the ship, 

Broaching-to is a sudden movement in 
navigation, when the ship, while scud- 
ding before the wind, accidentally turns 
her side to windward. ' 

Wales are a number of strong and 
thick planks, covering the lower part of 
the ship’s side. 

Scud is a name given by sailors to the 
lowest clouds ; which are mostly observed 
in squally weather. 

The Sheets are ropes used for extend. 
ing the clues, or lowering the corners of 
the sails. 

Brai/s are ropes used to truss up a sail 
to a mast or yard. 

Reef-Bands are long pieces of rough 
canvass sewed across the sails to give them 
additional strength. 

Scudding is a term applied to a vessel 
when carried furiously along by a tem- 


t. 

Piowaet implies when the ship lies 
on that side to which the wind is di- 
rected. 

Windbound means when the ship is 
detained in one particular station by con- 
trary winds. 

Windward is when the ship is in the 
direction of the wind. 


CHRONICLES OF THE CANON. 
GATE. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


S1r,—Since my last communication to 
you on the subject of the works, so com- 
monly spoken of as by the ‘“ Great Un- 
known”—the ‘ Wizard of the North,” 
and other equally novel cognomina, the 
veil has been withdrawn ; we now have 
the open avowal, both from his own lips, 
and under his own hand, of the author- 
ship from the individual himself, ae 
has so long, and, as it now appears, 
justly, are the reputation of having 
written them. 


Nene ps ee i a er a ie ee reny’ BE TEE MESESESGRUTE SEP SER _FSESESSLESTEE. 
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To judge from what he says in the 
seeond volume of * the Chronicles of the 
Canongate,” just published—I mean in 
the character of Mr. Croftangry,—it is 
clear that he is conscious of such slips 
and carelessness as I have before pointed 
out. Iam therefore at a loss'to understand 
why he should allow them to remain like 
spots that deface the general beauty of 
his productions, as by submitting them 
for perusal to the merest Tyro in gram- 
mar or ie er . ey were sent 
to press, could not fail of being ob- 
literated 4 


It is surely no ver policy for an 
artist, jealous of his Lek ved know- 
to leave his works unfinished. 
ithout, however, detaining you, or’your 
readers, by such obvious remarks, | shall 
resume my task, hoping that you will be 
able to find room for the following in 
your useful and entertaining miscellany. 
- In the first volume, p. 168, of the pre- 
sent work, we read: ‘* She was once the 
beautiful and happy wife of Hamish Mac 
Tavish, for whom his strength and feats 
of prowess gained him the title of Mac 
Tavish Mhor.” ‘This kind of style would 
scarcely be allowed to pass in Leadenhall. 
stteet. What is meant by for whom, 
with his immediately following, and then 
him a little after? Does not the author 
intend to say, that the strength, &c. of 
Mac Tavish gained him the title of Mac 
Tavish Mhor? If so, (and there can be 
no doubt of it from the context,) then he 
should have written the sentence thus : 
“ whose strength and feats of prowess 
had gained him the title of Mac Tavish 
Mhor.” 
»* He _ the road, mounted his 
Pony, and rode upon his way,” p. 183 of 
the same volume, is, in the latter part of 
it, another curious phrase. ‘* He mounted 
his pony,” says the author. May we not 
weppone he rode upon ii too? But he 


unexpected wealth,” vol. 2., p. 87. We 
heap up wealth, but not persons with it, 
for that would hardly be kind. To /oad 
one with wealth is a common expression. 
“Is it possible that the bold adven- 
turer can fix his thoughts on you, and 
will be dejected at the thoughts that a 
bonny blue-eyed lass looked favourably 
be : less-lucky fellow than himself?” 
136. Such is the question put 

by Middlemas to his friend Hartley, when 
speaking together on the subject of the 


Menic Grey, and his projected 
Indian trip. But how could he osk if 
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the bold adventurer fixed his thoughts on 
him, when it was the person addressed 
who entertained the idea of becoming 
one ? and how, if the bold adventurer 
was dejected? when he had already dis- 
tinguished him, taking the words in their 
proper application, as another individual 
in a general sense. It is altogether a sin- 

ular specimen of abstruse phraseology. 

hen * fix his thoughts,” * dejected at 
the thoughts.” Fie upon it! 

‘¢ Hartley fell a victim to his profes- 
sional courage, in withstanding the : 
gress of a contagious distemper, which 
he at length caught, and under which he 
sank,” vol. 2, p. 367. If he withstood 
the progress of the disease, how could he 
fall a victim to it? The author should 
have said, “ in his endeavours to with- 
stand,” or “ arrest the progress of it.” 

“ So stood the feelings of the young 
man, when, one day after dinner, the 
doctor snuffing the candle, and taking 
from his pouch the great leathern pocket- 
book in which he deposited particular 
papers, with a small suppy of the most 
necessary and active medicines, he took 
from it Mr. Moncada’s letters, and re- 
quested. Richard Middlemas’s serious at- 
tention,” vol. 2, p 88 and 89. Who is 
he? the doctor? Is he not mentioned 
before ? And there he is left to stand 
without his natural support, for he has 
taken it from him. Does not the writer 
of this sentence recollect *“ My banks they 
are turnished with bees.” could add 
another take from to the page by way of 
Note. 


The following I leave 


“ Judgement,” vol. 1, p. 2; vol. 6, p. 6. 
and judgment, vol. 1, p. 85, @ heraldic 
shield, vol. 1, p. 68; desireable, vol. 2, 


sth 4 ) 





. 39. 

. As much iron as would have builded a 
brig, vol. 1, page 68. A good tune is 
grinded, vol. 1, p.143. Butler and Mer- 
cer had both spoke to their disparagement, 
vol. 2, p. 280. 

Worthy Mr. Pi 
who ever furnish 
vol. 1, p. 45. 

With the next morning I wil? still see 
the double summit of the ancient Dan, 
vol. 1, p. 229. 

And then I will find it easier to have 
you prosecuted, vol. 2, p. 169. 

We will be happy, if it is in our power, 
to repay a part of our obligations, vol. 2, 

2% 


, best of contractors 
four frampal jades, 


? Thou art the fiend who hast occasioned 
my wretchedness in this world, and who 
will share my eternal misery in the next, 
vol. 2, p. 229. 

He found himself under the alternative 
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» vol,.2, 


He inquired a# their superior for Barak 
263. 


vol. 1, Pp 20. 

Your father asked none save at his 

rey theme wae 1, p- 200. 
concluding (of) a. terary un- 
me Re vol. 2, p, 1. 

Iw as soon dress 9 corpse, when 
the great fiend himself—God sain us— 
stood visibly before us, shan when Elspat 
of the Free is amongst us, vol. 1, p. 269. 
November 7, 1827. Ocu.us.* 


LETTER 


‘Written in the Condemned Cells, New- 
gate, by Captain Lee, the night pre- 
vious to his execution, being convicted 


of forging a bill of exchange for 15l. 
eee SS a fi 


Newgate, March 3, 1784. 
My Dear S12,—Before this reaches you, 
the head that dictates and the hand that 
traces these lines shall be no. more. 
Earthly cares shall all-be swallowed up, 
and the death of an unthinking man shall 
have atoned for the trespass he has com. 
mitted against the laws of his country. 
But ere the curtain be for ever dropped, 
or remembrance leave this tortured breast, 
let ro Nem we ‘oa solemn leave of 
one with,,w! ave, so 
social and instructive; dmg meyered 
versation I fondly cultivated, and whose 
friendship for me I hope will remain, 
even after the clay.cold hand of death has 
closed my eyes in everlasting darkness. 
I cannot think you will view this letter 
with stoic coolness, or with listless indif. 
ference, . Absorbed as the generality of 
men are in the pursuits of pleasure or the 
avocations of business, there are times 
when the mind looks inward upon itself, 
when 3 review of past follies induces us 
to future amendment, and when ai cons. 
sciousness of having acted leads us 
to resolutions of doing right. In one of 
those fortunate moments may you receive 
these last admonitions! Shun but the 
rock on which I have struck, and you will 
be. sure to.avoid the shipwreck I have 
suffered. ‘Initiated in the army at an 


* We are compelled to defer onr Correspon- 
ons Notes on his second reading of lyanhoe — 


of life, [soon anticipated 
follies, _ even the vices of 


rather pleased 
with the of their la than 
the force of their reasoning ; a8, however, 
we are apt to believe what we: 
wish to be true, in a ehort time I soon 
became a professed deist. My favourite 
author was the late celebrated. David 
pg bg his exem- 
P Vv in private as a strong 
argument in favour of his doctrines, for. 
getting that his literary life was uniformly 
employed in diffusing his pernicious te. 
nets, and his utmost endeavours were 
constantly exerted in extending the bane. 
ful influence of his philosophical princi- 
ples. Happy for me had I a been 
actuated by the considerations which fill 
my bosom at this moment, and which I 
hope will animate me in that awful part 
to-moriow’s sun shall see me perform. 
But the die is cast, and I leave tothe 
world this mournful memento, “ that 
by parol qusltiononn er iotagesbel 

y perso: i or distin 

by mental potter 3° will be 
useless, and abilities avail but. little, un- 


has put into my hands; and I feel a 
comfort which I am unable to express by 
this his charitable and benevolent atten- 


more 

the wish that our 

in remembrance. I shudder at the thought 
lest my name should be branded with 
infamy, when I lie’ mouldering in the 
dust, as J know well that the tongue of 
malice is ever loud against the failings of 
the unfortunate. en, however, my 
character is insulted, and my poor repu- 
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PARTING FOR THE POLE. 
He.— Now weep not Poll because I go, 
" There's no need, I declare, 
“sf For when among the Esquimaux, 
7 I've too much blubber there. 
4. Women mis-doubt a sailor's word, 
i We don’t deserve the wipe ; 
For when they pipe us all aboard, 
Aboard we all do pipe. 
‘We've rocks, when all our tears are past, 
The sailor's heart to shock, 
Re—Why yes, Jack—when you're on the mast, 
a You're sure tohave a rock. ~ 
}~ You'll find some feltow on dry gronnu, 
‘You will prefer to meé, 
To him I see you will be bound, 
While I’m bound to the sea. 
Bat if I sail the world atound, 
Il be a faithful rover, 
Me-Poh! you'll forget me Lil be bound 
P When you are half séab over. 
Be And when alas, your Jack is gore, 
You'll think of naught but jigging, 
And you will sport your rigging on, 
While Jack is on the rigging. 
Where winter's ice around us grows, 
And storms upon us roll, 
Se Ah, that’s the time I dosuppose 
They look out for the pole. 
He.— But if I should be sunk d'ye sec, 
She.— Briog up a coral wreath, 
He— Why if I were beneath the sea, 
I could not see beneath. 
$e.—Yet if you should be cast away, 
Without a eloak, or victual, 
Remember me, a Jittle, pray, 
You'd better pray a little, 
But tho’ you wish us now to splice, 
Our nands—youf le¥e won't hold, 
For when you get among the ice, 
I'm sure you will grow cold. 
I have your money—here’s a kiss, 


Cries Sack, it is a do. 


‘OR POETS OF THE 
NT BRITONS. 
_.. (For the Mirror. 
* Bail! to the Bards, who aweetly sung 
‘The praises of dent peets 
Fe lofty strains, thas to prolong 
‘Their fame for many years.’ Lacan. 
_ Titus sect appears to have descended ftom 
Bardus, son of Druis, king of Britain ; 


‘367 
he was much esteemed by the people for 
inventing songs and music, in of 
meritorious actions; and estab an 
order, in which such of the people: 

admitted as excelled in his art, distin- 
guishing them by the name of bards, 
after his own name. Julius Cesar re- 
ports, that on his arrival he found some 
of them. Their business was to record 
the nee ee their 
songs and ditties, which 

their instru: hon 


Hk 
FFSeasse 


f 


ir 


till he was out of danger. 
As these bards were neither repu 
to the:Roman authority nor the C’ 
religion, they alone, above all other 
were suffered to continue long after 
birth of Christ; and it is said that 
of them are still to be found in the 
of Bardsey, (so named from them. 
Wisbech. 
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THE SCOTTISH PEASANT'S LAMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ABAB. 
‘(For the Mirror.) 
On! had I my home by the side of the gien, 
In a spot far remote from the dwellings of men, 
Wi’ my ain bonnie Jeannie to sit by. my side, 
I'd nae envy anid Reekie her splendor and pride: 
The song of the mavis should wake me at morn, 
And the grey breasted lintie reply from the thorn 
While the clear brook should run in the sun's 
yellow beam, 
Aud my days glide as calmly along as its stream. 
But here, in the city’s dull streets, I must live, 
Nae Jeannie her arms for my pillow to give ; 
Nae mavis, nue lintie, to sing from the tree, 
Nae streamiet to murmur its music to me. 
@ better, by far, had I never been born, 
Or my head laid in rest in the glen ‘neath the 
thorn ; 
Since the songs of my birds I no longer can heer, 
Nor in slumber recline by the side of my dear. 


Now, all that makes life still endured, is the 
dream, 
That comes o'er my soul, of the bird and the 


stream ; 

And the love of my Jean—when that vision shall’ 
close, 

In the siletice of death let my ashes repose. 

Yet then, even then, my sad spirit will be, 

By the side of the brook, "neath the shade.of the 


tree; 

In the arms of my Jeannie, for ne’er can it stay, 

From those who in life had endeared it away. 
Nov. 25. 1827. 8. P.. J. 


he a aE 
OW A SQUINTING POETESS. 
To no one muse her glance 


confine, 
But has an eye at orice, to all the nine ? 








Sienptd ee Cotierel th Wetton 
» «No XVI. « 
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“PISHING IN THE RIVER YEOU. 


Tue fishery of the Yeou; in 
a very considerable source 
to the inhabitants of its banks; and the 
manner of fishing (as ted in the 
above en, g) is ingenious ‘though 
simple. - ‘The Bornouese make very good 
nets of a twine spun from a ‘perennial 
lant ‘called kalimboa thes +.” > 
jor fishing are two nicely 
a fixed on a large stem of 
bamboo, at the extremeends; the fisher- 
man launches this on the river, and places 
himself ‘astride between” the two gourds, 
and .thus ‘he floats withthe stream, and 
throws” his’ net." He ‘has’ also floats of 
cane, and weights, of small leathern bags 
of sand: he beat’ up | pi the stream, 
paddling with his bh and feet, pre- 
vious to his dtawing the net, which, as 
it rises from the water, he lays before him 
as he sits;..and with-a. sort of mace, 
which he carries for the purpose, the fish 
are stunned by 4 single blow. His drag, 
finished, the fish are taken out, , and 
thrown into the gourds, which are o 
at the wh ve the, produce of 
labour. These wells belng filled, he 
steers for the shore, unloads, and again 
ceturns to the sport.--Denham's Travels 
in Africa. 


ARABIAN HORSES. 

Sir John Meoleolm, in his Sketches 
of Persia, gives the following interesting re 
anecdotes of these noble creatures :—+ 

Hyder, the elehee’s master of the chase, 

was the persou, who im iknonledge 
on me on, all‘subjects 
horses. - He would. descant by. the hour 
on the qualities of a colt that was: <teeca un- 
tried, - but — he 
the perfections of its sire ial 
Seay whose histories,:and that of 
their progenitors, he was well acquainted. 
Hyder had shares in five or six famous 
brood mares; and he told me a mare was 
sometimes divided amongst ten or twelve 
Arabs, which accounted for the groups of 
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half-naked fellows whom 1 sew 


examination 
rising three ;_ this, from his size nae 
fect symmetry, — il give his 
The envoy a | you 
feces SA Annee Eytin 
said the fellow, aj 
“ Eighty !—a i a! He shook bis his 
head, and smiled. The offer came at her: 
to two hundred tomans! ‘ Well,” said 
the Arab, seemingly quite satisfied, “ you 
need not tempt me any farther—it is of 
no use; you area fine elchee ; you have 
fine horses, camels, and mules, and I am 
told you have loads ot ‘silver and gold: 
now,” added he,** you want my colt, but 
you shall not have him for all you have 
is got.” So saying, he rode off to the desert, 
whence he come, ‘and ‘where he, no 
doubt, amused his brethren with an ac- 
— of —— had passed between him 
European ‘envoy. 
PaRis. 


Panis is, a8 it Ayr snesdoled to fo- 

trav and Octo- 
mn It wy tak tne Bn 
cold are felt somewhat’ 
in the capital is’ 
Arabian The : 


sae 


toman is, nominal coin nearly the valee 
of aipousdterling. 
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gens in MVSMISIAN: OF. MANDARA 
Miia ith: siacin nasiges ; 
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ie above engraving represents one of 
e musicians Opin alae of Mandara ; 
pwing a long pi not unlike a clarionet, 
mented with shells. These artista, 

th two immense trumpets from twelve 
fourteen feet long, ne by men on 
praeback, made of pieces of hollow: 
ood Aa brass Panghey may usually 
ce sovereign on any important 

The costume and attitude of the 

are highly characteristic of sa- 


e 


ging songs, a transla- «+ Ho! the Watchman, ho! 


nd extempt , 

te of one of which is subjoined from The clock has struck ten, 
“Denham‘s Travels,” whence the engrav- Praised he God, our Lord! 
fag is copied. Now it is time to go to bed, 
i The kousewife and her maid, 
: Christian man he come, The master as well as bis lad. 

“ — ‘Hitend of us and Sheikhobe ; 


White man, when be hear my song, 

*" Christiau man all white, 

"And dollars white have he; 
Katiouriz, like him, come, 

“ \ Black man’s frieud'to be. 

"From Felatah, how he rus ; 
Barca Gana shake his spear : 
White man carry two-mouthed gun ; 
That's what make Felatah fear. 


wo | wy TING IN PERSIA." 
eitmats ls : 
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SPIRIT OF THE 
* Mpudlic Bournals. 
", LONDON CLUB-HOUSES. 
CLUB-HOUSES are by no: means a new 
invention; and yet. the improvements 
upon. the old. plan, which was itself an 
improvement upon the former coffee-house, 
_is sufficiently inter and sufficiently 
unknown to the, in general, to ren- 
der some. account /of their advantages not 
_Superfiluous,. ‘Lhe modern club is a ta- 
_ Vern and newstoom, where the members 
_are both guests andilandlord. The capi- 
tal is. derived; ftom a sum paid by each 
member on entrafice, and the general an- 
-Rual such as house-rent, ser- 
vans, kc ane defrayed: an annual 
par coe The society elects a com- 
mittee for its execution and government, 
and meets at stated intervals for legislative 
measures. The committee appoint a 
steward to manage its affairs, and a secre- 
pry oy keep the accounts, to halons 
proceedings of meetin trans- 
act the Ccieoan at fe 


exerted. A house being thus established 
where the society is at home, the rooms 
are thrown open for their various accom- 
modation. the apartments destined 
for eating, members may breakfast, lunch, 
dine, and sup, as they list ; a bill of fare 
of great variety is prepared; and the 
gourmand has nothing more to do than to 
study its contents, write the names of 
the dishes he desires on a bill prepared 
‘for the $ to mention whether he 
orders. for: himeeclf alone, or in 
com with others; and at what time 
-he to dines whether 

-or at some subsequent hour, 


send the decanter away untouched—the 
tax must be paid. Besides this cnter- 


tainment for the grosser senses, the more 
refined appetites are considered. In some 
clubs, the “ Travellers’”’ for instance, a 


tables—both those "e Great Britain and 


of the continent, together with the news. 
pers, metropolitan and provincial, and 
some instances the political journals of 
Paris. This part of the house may be 
considered the general resort of the gossip. 


pers and quidnuncs ; and here, or in other 
more commodio 


us’ places, materials for 
writing, paper, pets, ghts, &c. are found, 
wing-rooms, one or more, are next to 
be mentioned—here the members take 
their tea or their ease ; and where cards 
are Played, this is the scene of 
‘A billiard-room is an agreeable addition 
to the accommodation of the society’s 
house, and several of the inferior apart» 
ments are always devoted to serve #& 
Gressing-rooms. It is clear, that & ba 
chelor wants nothing beyond this but 4 
bed ; if he chooses to live in this sort of 
public privacy he may; and should he be 
only a sojourner in town, the convenience 
of a resort of this kind wherein he may 
make his appointments, receive and write 
his letters, see society, take his dinner, 
var his “the bets, a otherwise en- 
’ over the boo ie Newspapers, of 
a rubber of whist, and do all But beg 
a bed in the neighbourhood may supply 
the article of repose.—Thus all physical 
wants, and many social ones, are abun- 
dantly, and even luxuriously supplied.— 
London Magasi 


lagasine, 

[While upon “clubs,” we may as well 
advert to the Peoepestua of * The Lite- 
rary Club,” wi has reached us since 
our last. It professes to be ‘‘ associated 
for the assistance of men of letters, the 
developement of talent, and the further- 
ance of the interests of literature.” It 
not only aims at charitable provision for 
the weaknesses and infirmities of nature, 
but anticipates “‘ harmony and friendship” 
among literary men, and “as little as 
possible on .any system of exclusion.” 

is is.as ft should be; but we fear, the 
workings and conflicts of passion and in- 
tetest are still too strong to admit of such 
harmony “the ‘sons of genius. 
Authorship is , if not already 
become, too much of a trade or craft to 
admit ofsuch a pacificatory scheme: but 
the object of the association is one of the 
highest importance to ‘literature, and we 
heartily it success.—-Ep, Manon} 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 
Wity are the English so fond of clubs, 
porate bodies, joint-stock companies, 
large associations of all kinds ?— 
Beeause they are the most unsociable set 
ef'people in the world ; for being mostly 
at ce with each other, they are glad 
fo get any one else to join and be on their 
tide; having no spontaneous attraction, 
they are forced to fasten themselves into 
the machine of society ; and each holds 
éut in his individual shyness and reserve. 
till/he is carried away by the crowd, and 
borne with a violent, but welcome, shock 
inst some other mass of te pre- 
or ey mae The gis oi 
together to ¥ their 3) ts 
tnd sense o bentherho gent ty. 
Hence their clubs, their: mobs, their sects, 
their parties, their spirit of co-operation, 
and previous understanding in every 
thing. An English ‘mob is a collection 
of violent and headstrong humours, actin: 
with double force from each man’s natur: 
self-will, and the sense of opposition to 
others ; and the same may be said of the 
Nation at large. The French unite and 
ng more easily ; and therefore do not 
into such formidable masses, and 
act with such unity and tenacity of purpose. 
Itis the same with their ideas, which easily 
join together, and easily part company, 
it do not form large or striking masses ; 
= hence the sone are full of wit and 
, but without ination or prin- 
ie. The French tre an by 
fashion, the English yoo 
London Weekly Review. 


PROTESTANT BUBIAL-GROUND AT 
ROME. 


in full descent upon his spirit the 
ruinous battlements of the city, 
ly by the calm and solid unity 
Pyramid ; the clustering foliage 
g to brown on the ancient towers 
entrance ; the deep, still, blue sky; 
ttering leaves of the one eee 
around, as one by one 
branches ; the etn the 
ounds at my feet,—these and s 
other features, fully felt at the 
but untranslateable to writing, con- 
precisely that philosophy of Death 
the poet and sculptor have more 


A 7 et bea | 
TM Et 
F 
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than once attem, to-breathe over their 
most enchanting .works, .and ‘which -here 
seems an emanation from every object 
which you. feel or see. ..1I would place i 
this spot their Genius of 
beautiful statue which joins its: 

dolently on its head, and casts its melan- 
choly eyes for. ever. towards 

that statue, so beautiful that it has 


Pyramid, 
joining the wall, the Cippi and funeral 
Soroi of the Strangers are to be seen. 


painful and varied , in this 
City of the Soul. PO reetoldt was 
buried here; a Thorwalsden yet may. 
Here co ore clay too finely tem 

the unkindnesses of mankind-~ Keats lies 
neat 


aa lines of rene aa 
scribed on the sarcophagus—they are 
of feeling and the country, and mnake one 
pause and dream :— 
«* Non come flammia, che per forza 4 spenta, 
Ma che per se medesma si consuma, 
Se n'andé in pace, anima contenta.”* 
No epitaph could be better. . 
New Monthly Magazine. 
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QUACKs 
Have neatly the same interest as knaves 
in concealing their ignorance and frauds, 


See eue 


lating upon this infirmity of human na- 
ture, will sometimes ‘court even an infa- 
mous notoriety.— Lancet. 


ANECDOTES OF THE MARVELLOUS. 
Charming away the Hooping Cough. 
Ax English lady, the wife of an. officer, 
accompanied her husband to Dublin not 


very long ago, when his regiment was 
pr Re gy that station. She. engaged an 


ng-cough, (then 
he lady inquired 


leasure of witnessing the process, which 
simply this :—An ass is brought before 
the door of a house, into whose mouth a 
of bread is introduced; and the 


The Legend of Hell Mary Hiil. 


_ many miles from Sheffield, as I was 
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pet 
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ready to devour him if he approach within 
a dozen yards-of the cave ; and, secondly, 
whenever this creature is off guard, ey 
saggy Moser oy in a neigh. 
bouring village, treasure 

been attempted to be withdrawn from its 


tion, as it was told tome, because it is s9 
curiously coincident with the German 
superstition of treasure buried within the 
Hartz mountains, guarded, and. ever dis. 
appointing the. cupidity of. those. whe 
would discover and possess. themselves. 
of it. wm" 
Fairy Loaves. 


that the rsa beloogiog tothe peel 
the ru to the part 
it in which I was cmnping,pamicalady Tes 
garded a kind of fossil-stone, which much 
resembled a sea-egg polio’, and was 
found frequently in flinty gravel of 
that county. They esteemed such stones 
sacred to the elfin train, and termed them 
fairy loaves, forbearing to touch them, 
lest misfortunes. should come upon them 
for the sacrilege. An old woman’ told 
me, that as she was trudging home tne 
night from her field-work, she took up 
one of these fossils, and was going to 
carry it home with her; but was soon 
obliged to drop it, and take to her heels 
as quick as might be, from hearings 
wrathful voice exclaim, though she saw 
nobody, ‘* Give me my leaf! Give me 
back my loaf, I say!’ —New London 
Literary Gasetie. 


Sine Arts. 





HOGARTH’S MARRIAGE-A-LA-MODE. 
HoGartTn’s admirable series of pictures, 
entitled Marriage. 5 Were at first 
slightly treated by. the public, at which 
the artist was greatly incensed. Being in 
want of money, he was at length obliged 
to dispose of them to Mr. Lane, of, Hil- 
lington, for one Lundred and twenty gui 


able series was. but a, few ings 


. than one hundred pounds. On the de- 


mise of Mr. Lane, ig omy the pro- 
perty of his nephew, Colonel Cawtharn, 
who very highly valued them. In the 
year 1797 they were sold by auction; at 
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"s, Fall Mell, hy Sagi wn 

; the li petenten 

eing the e Mr. Angerstein. hey now 
. to government, and are the most 
ae Objects in the National Gal- 


* " HAMPTON COUBT PALACE. 
Tux gardens and park, which are three 
miles in circumference, appear to me to 
be-above.all competition. As you enter, 
you are struck with the majestic beauty 
of the trees, and the fine gravel walks. As 
advance, the fountains and statues 
your admiration ; particularly the 
famous Gladiator, which was brought 
fram Rome. While in the gardens, the 
statues of Flora, Ceres, Pomona, and Di- 
ana; placed on the west front of the build- 
ing, are seen to much advantage. . 
magniticent was origina 
built by Cardinal Wolsey, and consists ot 
three principal quadrangles. Here Crom- 
well resided, and it was the favourite resi- 
dence of William and Mary. It is chiefly 
built of brick, and is very capacious, more 
so than any other royal palace in the Bri- 
tish empire. Artiving at the great en- 
you almost seem as if you were 
about to enter a fairy castle. The floorof 
the hall is laid out. in beautiful square 
tlabs of marble, and a staircase of the 
tame material leads you to the upper 
apartments, which contain pictures and 
Bumerous curiosities. 

Among the fine paintings, I shall no- 
tice.a few, which appear to me: as being 
perfect master-pieces. But £ must first 
take the liberty of saying a word or two 
about the gentleman who conducts you 
through the rooms to explain the several 


ictures. When I had the pleasure of 
Kg wih him, his hair was powdered, 
and he carried a silver-headed cane. He 
hurried me through the rooms, filling my 
ears with such gibberish as this :—‘‘ ‘That 
qe picture, sir, up there, was painted, five 
ndred years 8g: for William the Con- 
» by Wandyk 


— e.”* This is no mean 
t in chronology ! 

There is a fine portrait of William the 
Third on horseback, of the size of life, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller ; the horse is painted 
in a. side view, and has a good effect. 
There are eight fine female a = 

personages, by the same 
hand, in the highest state of preservation.: 

Bandinelia, the Sculptor, by Corregio, 
is a most beautiful it. e face of 
the sculptor is full of vivid expression, 
and the gold chain about his neck is al- 
Most a deception. This painting, and a 


“tile Antony Vandyke, who died about the 
Year 1640, by P 


higher in the arts than the latter. 
picture before us is an admirable speci- 
men of Vandyke’s powers. ; 
George the Third, likewise: on horses 
troops on Hounslow 


merit. 

There are, also, several choice speci- 
mens of Titian, Holbein, and Domeni- 
chino; with a few cabinet pictures in the 
Dutch school, by Teniers, Ostade, &c. 
In this palace are Raphael’s célebrated 
cartoons, which are too well known to 
need describing in this place. 

G. W. N. 


She Selector; 


AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


A BALLAD SINGER. 


A Ballad-Singer is a town-crier for the 
advertising of lost tunes. Bunge hath 
made him a wind-instrument ; is want 
is vocal, and not he. His voice had gone 
a- ing before he took it up, end ap- 
plied it to the same trade; it. was too 
strorg to hawk mackerel, but was _ 
soft enough for “ Robin Adair.” 





> like a 
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your only performer that requires not 
many entreaties for a song; for he will 
chant, without asking, to a street cur, or 
a parish post. His only backwardness is 
to a stave after dinner, seeing that he 
never dines; for he sings for bread, and 
though corn has ears, sings very com- 
m theese As for his country, he is 
an Englishman, that by his birthright 
may sing whether he can or not. To 
conclude, he is reckoned passable in the 
city, but is not so good off the stones.— 
Whims and Oddities. Second series. 


VOYAGE UP THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Ow leaving New Orleans, in ascending 
the river, the country, still the same con- 
tinuous flat, is enriched and enlivened by 
a succession of pretty houses and planta- 
tions, with each a small negro town near 
them, as well as the sugar-houses, gar- 
dens, and summer-houses, which give 
the idea of wealth and industry. For 
sixty miles the banks present the appear- 
ance of one continued village skirted 
with plantations of cotton, sugar-cane, 
and rice, for about two miles from the 
river, bounded in the rear, by the uncul- 
tivated swage and woods, The boat 
proceeds continually near the: shore on 
one side or the other, and attracts. the in- 
habitants to the front of their neat houses, 
placed amidst orange groves, and shaded 
with vines and beautiful evergreens. 1 
was surprised to see the swarms of’ chil- 
dren of all colours that issued from these 
abodes. In ato the progeny of the 
slave, and that of his master, seem to 
know no distinction ; ¢! mix in their 
sports, and appear as fond of each other 
as the brothers and sisters of one family ; 
but in activity, life, joy, and animal 
spirits, the little negro, unconscious of 
his future situation seems to me to enjoy 
more awe in this period of existence, 
than hi as companions. The sultry 
climate of Lousiana, ps, is more 
ial to the African constitution, 
than to that of the European. ° 
The next morning we arrived at Baton 
Rouge, 127 miles on our journey; a 
pretty little town, on the hg side, Zz 
the fiyst rising ground we had seen, b 
tfally situated on a gradual ac: 
clivity, from which, isa fine view of the 
surrounding flats. The fine barracks 
close to it, contain a few companies of 
troops. We here stopped to take in some 
ladies, who continued with us till the end 
of the voyage. To this place the leveé, 
or artificial banks,. are continued on ‘both 
sides of the river from New Of! 
without which the land would be continu- 
ally overflowed. From this to Natches 


(232 miles,) the country és not interest.’ 


ing, consisting principally of dense fo. 
rest and wilderness, impenetrable to the 
eye, diversified, however, by the various 
water fowl which the passing vessels dis. 
turb, in their otherwise solitary haunts, 
and by the number of black and grey 
squirrels leaping from branch to branch 
in the trees. The pet blue kingfisher, 
which is common here, is so tame, as 
scarcely tomove, as the boat passes, and 
we frequently saw, and passed close to 

igators, which generally appeared 
to be asleep, stretched on the half-floating: 
logs. Several were fired at from the ves. 

. but none procured. One pair that I 
saw together, must have been each up. 
wards of twelve feet long. 

Natches is a pleasantly situated (own, 
or rather a steep hill, about half a mile 
from the landing place, where are many 
stores and public houses. The boat re. 
mained here an hour, and we ascended to 
the upper town, a considerable. place, 
with a town-house, and several : good 
streets and well-furnished shops, in 
which we purchased some books. This 
place exports much cotton, and the 
planters are said to be rich. It com- 
mands a fine prospect over the river and 
surrounding country. It has been tried 
as a summer residence by some of the 
inhabitants of New Orleans, but the 
scourges of this part of America (fever 
and ague) extend their ravages for more 
than 1000 miles higher up. A partial 
elevation of ground, in an unhealthy dis- 
trict, has been proved to be more. pemi- 
cious, than even the level itself. From 
hence, to the junction of the Ohio, there 
is little to interest the stranger, excepting 
the diversity of wood and water. The 
ie ga rises in some though with 

ittle variety, till you pass the junction of 
the Ohio, 1253 miles from the sea 
Shortly after entering the Ohio, the 
country begins to improve ; you perceive 
the pic, tae to rise in the. dis- 
tance, and the bank occasionally to rear 
into small hills, which show their strate 
of stone, and rise into bluffs, Projecting 
into the bends of the river, shutting it 
in, so as to prodace the effect of sailing 
on a succession of the finest lakes, throu; 
Magnificent woods, which momentarily 
changed their form, from the rapid mo- 
sion of our boat. It was now full moon, 
and these scenes viewed during the clear 
nights, were indescribably beautiful.— 
Bullock's Journey to New York. 


IRISH TWINS. 


Tur Miss Mac Taafs were both on the 
ground, and both standing enough in 
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profile, to. give Lord Arranmore a full 
ylag : figure, without 


ory, they had bidden defiance to 

time. all, stately, and erect, their 
weather-beaten countenance and strongly 
marked features were neither faded nor 
fallen in. The deep red hue of a frosty 
and v us senility still coloured their 
unwrinkled faces. Their hair, well pow- 
dered and pomatumed, was drawn up by 
the‘ roots from their high foreheads, over 
their lofty ‘ systems ;” and their,long, 
lank necks rose like towers above their 
i ig \ bugis a kc with thete 
ht, sticky, tight- waists, termi- 
nating in the atifeial rovondl of a half. 


bell-hoo; ve them the propor. 
Hons of an eel They wore 
camlet riding habits, with phe 
Birmingham buttons (to mark the slight 
arpa Say their deceased brother-in- 
es walle petticoats, fastened as pins 


on both ; and years and feelings alike 
left them. unworn and uninjured.—TAé 
O’ Briens, and the O’Flahertys, by Lady 
Morgan. 


AUTUMN, 
Br Joan Cuazz. ; 

Me it delights, in mellow Autuma tide, 

To mark the picasaunce that mine eye sur: 

rounds: 

The forest-trees like coloured posies pied: 

The upland’s mealy grey, and russet grounds ; 
Seeking for joy, where joyaunce most dbounds; 

Not found, I ween, in courts and ballsof pride, 
Where folly feeds, or flattery’s sighs and sounds, 

And with sick. heart, but seemeth to be merry « 
True pleasaunce is with humble food supplied ; 

Like shepherd swain, who plucks tbe brambi¢- 


berry. 
With savoury appetite, from h 
Then drops content on molehills’ sunny side; 
Proving, thereby, low joys and small desires 
Are easiest fed, and soonest satisfied. 
The Amulet. 


The Gatherer. 


“T am but a Gatherer and disposer of othe? 
men's stuff.?— Wotton. 
HOLY WATER. 
A FRIEND of mine (says Mr. Lambert, 
in his Travels,) was once present at the 
house of a French lady in Canada, when 
a violent thunder storm commenced. The 





y shutters were immediately closed, and the 


i¢ir colonr to evince that yellow starch, 
yt out of fashion by the ruff of the mur- 
Mrs. Turner in England, was still 

to’be had in Ireland. Their large, broad 
silver watches, pendant from their girdle 


by massy stcel chains, showed that their she 


took as little account of time as 

time had taken of them. ‘ Worn for 
shew, not use,” they were still without 
those hands, which it had been in the 
contemplation of the Miss Mac Taafs to 
have replaced by the first op ity, 
forthe last five years. High-crowned 
black-beaver hats, with two stiff, upright, 
feathers, that seemed to bridle like 

their wearers, and a large buckle and 
band, completed the costume of these 
specimens of human architec- 
3 tout ensemble recalling to. the 
the very figures and dresses which 
k him with admiration and awe 
t brought in from the Isles of 
in by his foster mother, to pay his 
to his aunts, and ask their blessing, 
years before. The Miss Mac 
in their sixty-first year, (for they 
twins,) might have sunk with safety 
or twelve.years of their age. Their 
persons were composed of that 

fibre which constitutes nature’s veriest 
Nuékaback. Impressions fell lightly 


3 


te 


5% 


t 
ed 


room darkened. The lady of the house, 
not willing to leave the safety of herself 
and company to chance, began to search 
her closets for the-bettle of holy water, 
which, by a:sudden flash of lightning, 
fortu found. The bottle was- 
uncorked, its contents immediately 
sprinkled over the ladies and gentlemen. 
It was a most dreadful storm, and lasted 
a ‘considerable time; she therefore res 
doubled her sprinklings and benedictions 
at every - of thunder or flash of light- 
ning. At length the storm abated, and 
the party were ee saved front 
its effects ; which the good lady attributed 
solely to the precious water. But when 
the shutters were opened, and the light 
admitted, the company found, to the des 
struction of their white gowns and niuslin 
handkerchiefs ;_ their: coats, waistcoats; 
and breeches, that instead of holy water, 
the pious lady had sprinkled them with 
ink. } 


QUID PRO Quo. 
Louis XVIII. asked the Duke of Wel- 
lington familiarly, how old he was ;' the 
latter replied, “* Sire, I was bers tnrthe 
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MAUTICAL EPIT APHS. 
Im the west 
yard of the 


ground, to athe 

of his kindred. 

sa gh stoed thus: 
dark road, 


Sear: 


waves have toss’d me to and fro, 
Yet now, at last, by Heaven’s decree, I 
harbour here below ; 
beter. ogg yey lie, with others of 


our fleet, 
Till the Ia trump do rise us up our 
Admiral Christ to meet. 
Cuarces Stuart. 


ON A DRUNKEN COBBLER. 
Enc.osep withia this narrow stall, 


But d—n’d his own without remorse ; 

And tho’ a drunken life he pass’d, 

Yet sav'd his soul, by mending at the last! 

E. i, 1L 

eee ‘ 

P ig WATER GRUEL. at 

Nan , dated Frida Aug. | 

160, i the folowing carious adverse. 


-gruel oe, tn Biss YO, 
'to every 
morning from six till eleven of the clock. 
Tis not yet thoroughly known ; but there 


TUE: MIRROR. 


Lord Camelford, was untimely killed in 
prt of ot aug ape ihe Propet of Lord Cie 
not the property’ 

who his days by suicide ; whe died 
fm Childbed, the tame of her aca 
being Croft. €. F. 


‘ervind awd raxina.! > Y 
- (From the Prench:, 
¢ “Lyeven give a kiss (says | 
0 naughty 
She will not give a kiss, ‘tis true ; 
She —_— es and thank you 
for it. a 
GEORGE SAVILLE CAREY. 
Turis amiable man told me that his af. 
fecting song, “ When my ag! was 
teal 


Carey, wrote t 

King,” in the house in: Hatton-Garden, 
wun 
from the Police-office. 


sd teaus to onan we omitted our 
wiedgment to 








comes such company as drinks usually HOE, 


Ledice Tate G. 8. 


could be 
fer from: town,—“ Like other 
voplied ihe, “ce gny perish.” C.F. E. 


THE LETTER C. 


Cuntous coincidences pr ay let- 2 6a 


ter C, as connected with the 
Princess Charlotte. 


Her mother’s. name was Caroline, her 
own. name. was Charlotte ; 


how rarey j 
ne tires gO nalebounds fa 
4 he TALES of the GE Price 2s. ~ 
3 VOYAG 
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